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To Subscribers. 


This paper bas been established for the 
purpose of promoting Primary Schools in the 
Southern and Western States. It will be 
furnished gratuitously to all ‘Teachers, School 
Committees, Trustees, &c. It can be sent by 
mail to any part of the country for a very ¢ri- 
Sling postage. 

Among many eminent teachers who will 
furnish articles for this paper, are Epwarp D. 
Mansrieip, Professor of Constitutional Law 
in Cincinnati College and Inspector of Com- 
mon Schools; Lyman Hanpine, Professor in 
Cincinnati College and Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of that Institution; 
Avexanper McGurrty, Professor in, Wood- 
ward College. It is also expected that 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe will give the 
assistance of his pen. Professor Stowe is 
daily expected from Europe, where he has 
spent the last year, and will be able to furnish 
highly interesting information in regard to 
the systems of instruction in Prussia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other parts of the 
continent. 

‘* The paper will take no part in sectarian- 
ism or politics, but the leading object of it 
shall be to show the influence and importance 
hools—to interest the leading prominent 
-in their improvement—to make known 
ite to proper action, the indifference 
; j —-to show thar wet apd 
necessity of well-qualified teachers—to point 
ont the defects in the prevailing systems of 
instruction, and the evils from bad school 
government—to suggest remedies for these 
defects in teaching and government—to rec- 
ommend proper school books—to describe the 
wrong structure and location of school-hou- 
ses, and to suggest plans for their improve- 
ment--to prevail on trustees, inspectors and 
commissioners of schools to be faithful in the 
performance of their whole duties--and, in a 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of the community to give its earnest 
co-operation with our Common Schools.” 

All Letters and Subscriptions should be di- 
rected, (post paid) to the “ Common ScHooL 
Apvocate,” Crncinnati, Onto.--As the Pa- 
per is furnished free of charge, the publishers 
will take no Letters from the Post Office upon 
which the postage has not been paid. This 
regulation will be strictly observed in all 


cases. 






(<p In selecting matter for this paper 
extracts have been freely made from the 
“Common School Assistant,” published 
in the State of New York, and edited by that 
untiring friend of common schools, J. O. Tay- 
lor. Also, from “ The Annals of Education,” 
the “School teachers’ Friend” by Dwight. 
The volumes of the ‘“‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and many other valuable works 
not accessible to most teachers. 
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It is our intention to notice such School 
Books as shall appear to be most suitable for 
our Common Schools. We are fully aware of 
the importance of performing this duty with 








scrupulous fidelity. Wheu we speak of book$ 
it will be for the benefit of schools,—for the 
good of the people, and never for the benefit 
of speculating authors. 

We invite our readers to the “ Eclectic 
School Books.” This ‘‘Series” will ulti- 


mately comprise a complete set of the books | 


required for primary instruction. ‘There are 
already published, theilit, 2d, and 3d Readers ; 
and, ‘“‘ Rays Little Arithmetic.” The Prim- 
er, 4th Reader, and “ Ray’s Eclectic Arith- 
metic,”—will be issued very soon. 

The design of the authors in preparing 
these books, has been the introduction of a 
complete, improved, and uniform series into 
our Schools. If the object can be accom- 
plished, the constant difficulties and great ex- 
pense occasioned by the frequent changes of 
books will be wholly avoided,—-an end great- 
ly to be desired. 


School Masters. 

The most essential workmen in a republi- 
can community, are school-masters; and the 
most necessary work is that which is done by 
them; and it is impertant not only that they 
should be good and able, but that there should 
ve enougi Grete, cad thet their pains 
should not be wasted on too extensive a field, 
but be prudently and individually bestowed. 
lor republican citizens are not a mass,amob, 
but they are individnals, and are to be coun- 
ted not by the dozen, or the score, but one, 
two, three, four, five, ect.: it is thus that they | 
are counted at the ballot box, and thus they 
should be counted in the school-room—begin- 
ning at one and ending at thirty or thirty-five, 
and then appointing your fatherly and consci- 
entious school-master, saying, educate me 
these children, and lose not one of them, for| 
there is joy and good to this republic, that 
even one should be rendered available, and 
sorrow and disappointment, ifone becomes an 
outcast.—Samuel Lewis. 


School Books. 

In this country a more enlarged public 
spirit, a more patient attention to detail, a 
more generous encouragement to individual 
effort than are now given to the subject, must 
elevate our popular education, or it will not 
be elevated. Practical men, well informed 
and sincerely interested, must examine the 
elementary works used in our schools ; a wise 
criticism must be exerted upon them if they 
are expected to accomplish any great good— 
which undoubtedly they might. The superfi- 
cial, ill adapted, inaccurate, and oftentimes 
exceedingly vulgar books, put into the hands 
of children at school, by speculators and 


| make the true minister of things high and ho- 
| ly—things lovely and of good report, the very 
organ of belittleing the human soul; of nar- 
| rowing the province of intellect; of adulter- 
| ating the wine of life; of deteriorating the 
bread that comes down from heaven in the 
| forms of science, of poetry, and of true mor- 
jality. O that some generous spirit would 
engage in this work, would declare the cen- 
sure of the sound mind upon unprofitable 
| teaching; would purge the infected world of 
the foul abuse, daily and hourly practised 
upon millions of the young; and who would 
call out and encourage the labors of the 
learned in behalf of little children.—Hillard. 
Reading. 

Never let children or youth read what they 
do not understand, or that in which they can 
feel nointerest. Let such books be put into 
their hands as are level with the capacities 
Such as contain information which may be 
gratifying for children to receive; such as 
treat of subjects with which it will be useful 
for them to become acquainted ; and such as 
have motives sufficient within themselves to 
make the young eager to peruse them. Let 








an Eos story be told ina simple, chaste, 
forcible style; or some of Nature’s handy 
works be described in a plain, natural and 
speaking language; or the application of 
some of the sciences to the practical purpo- 
ses of life, be written in a simple, clear, in- 


telligent manner; or the biography of some 


exemplary youth; or any proper subject 
which children and youth can sympathize 
with and feel a lively interest in. If our 
school-books were of this nature, we should 
hear but very little bad reading. Who of us 
ever thinks ofcorrecting a child in its pauses, 
emphasis, or tones of voice, when we hear it 
in animated coaversation with one of its play- 
mates! Let the child read what it unde, stands 
and feels an interest in, and it will read as cor- 
rectly as ut converses. Wesay then, again, 
(for we do think this great evil of compelling 
children to proaounce words for years, to 
which they attach no meaning whatever, too 
much neglected,) never let children read 
what they do not understand. If there are 
words in the lesson of which they do not know 
the meaning, let the dictionary, or the at- 
tached glossary, or the teacher define them. 
Never let the young reader pronounce a 
word without obtaining the meaning the au- 
thor attached to it. 

The teacher should frequently question his 
class on what has been read, that he may 
know how far the readers have comprehen- 
ded their author, and ascertain what mean- 





compend makers, debase literature; and 


ing they connect with the individual words. 
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If we should ask adults, and even liberally 
educated men, to define some words of the 
they would hesitate, and 
probably be unable to give any thing like a 
concise, correct definition. In this, the sys- 
tems of instruction in all our literary institu- 
tions are miserably defective. Educated 
men are in the constant habit of using words, 
to which they attach a connective meaning, 
indeed obtained from usage, but to which 
they would be unable to give a concise defi- 
nition. This evil is universal in our primary 
schools, and isseen to a greater or less extent 
in all our higher institutions up to the pro- 
It is no wonder that men 


most Common use, 


fessional college. 
makesuch an improper choice of words, that 


they use so many that are equivocal, and that 
they are so frequently misunderstood. Tgno- 
rance of the correct meaning of words does 
not permit them to select such as express 
what they intend to communicate. 

There is inour district scheols, another bad 
practice which gives almost all the scholars 
very uonatural and disagreeable habits. IT 
refer to that high, uniform pitch of voice 
the young reader is sure to strike into. I 
do not remember that I ever heard a child 
read in a natural, conversational tone of 
voice. This is a great defect; teachers 
should be careful to have their pupils read 
ia natural tones, and to have the tones varied 
according to the sentiment. ‘Teachers sel- 
dom pay any attention to articulation; and 
the consequence is, that but very few articu- 
late well. 

It is very rarely that we hear a reader or 
speaker give cach letter of the word gs full 
sound, 
the word is dropped, or clipped, gr inaudibly 
uttered. This defect in articulation keeps 
the mind constantly directed to the words, 
that it may make out what they are, and the 
attention is diverted from the subject. This 
practice is also very unpleasant to the ear.— 
Teachers should make their pupils give each 
letter and syllable its distinct, full sound. 
When this is done, there is a force and mean- 


ing in the word which is never felt when half! while they make no seruple of abandoning the 


uttered. 
If] was asked what rules I would give to 


children in our common schools, that they 
might learn to read with ease, correctness, 
and impressiveness, I would say, only three, 
and these are very simple. I should not ex- 
plain the philosophy of the human voice; I 
would not speak of emphasis, inflexion, orca- 
dence; neither of pauses, accents, or intona- 
tions. But I would say, understand what you 


read—read in a natural, conversational tone of every department of our business ; but let us 


voice, and read often. If teachers will see 
that their pupils practice these three plain 
rules, they will have the pleasure of hearing 
good readers.— District School. 


ixtract from Bulwer —I know nothing we 
more want in this country than good class- 
books for the use of popular schools; books 
that shall exercise the judgment and teach 


Oe en ee D> 


Very frequently indeed one-half of/ and let all concerned know that it is so. 


children to reflect. Such works should be) tions, and useful in life, (and children should 
written by a pefson of philosophical mind! not be doomed to study any thing ofa differ- 
practised in education, and linked to no ex- entcharacter;) our ignorance furnishesan ad- 
clusive system. ditional metive why we should accompany our 
children in these very studies. Wecan hard- 
ly claim respéct for our opinions from those 
who are confessedly wiser than ourselves.— 
We ought, therefore, in defence of our au- 








Extract from Wm. H. McGuffey. 

It has been frequently hinted, that the bu- 
siness of instruction was a joint concern, of | 
the teacher and the parent. The part which! 
the parent must take in it, throughout, comes ' 

school education. Resides, we can hardly 


now to be noticed, in its most important as-! 
|hope that onr children will be much interes- 


pect. And that is, fellow-citizens, we must) | dint li : 
: . _jte Z ; . 
ourselves be the prominent and persevering! a = 7 ce which they are aware we 
. ; are ignor: >i : 
teachers of our children, during the whole! apores* pe ence show" sullicieut in- 
| terest tu be willing vet to attend to them, If, 


eriod, in which thei forming. | 
p i their characters are forming lwhen they come to us witha dificulty, which 


We must subordinate every other concern 10| the hove sustuiitir in ‘shel? 
. y . yave met wi > ‘ 
that. We must not leave it to hired help. . Se ee ee 


ei “ad oe : them off, with a dec i ‘ j 
We must not permit either business or sles niin 2d er 7 : vig _ sree! — 
derstand, or ; i 
jure, or even other duff@s, (none can be para- Di ate én 7 ; ro a vor une 
. . . . p dyin 4 
/mount,) to interfere with this class of obliga- Aa na gonna e-em pigment oi 


eosin: “Whe ment Geé-alee fi ema to'die: blaine them Ne they song but little farther 
tate to us in the course which we purene {ore in the matter! But even ifit should 


nor must we ever lose sight of the actual en-|PT°Y* impracticab'e (which I believe it will 


gagements which employ our children from | °° only through indaolence) to learn what our 
day to day. children are learning, though we may not 
We must here, as in other business, super-| have acquired it before, still we can show an 


intend at least, the whole concern, or it wil] iaterest in their studies like that ef the heath- 
Let us decide what our chil-| ©® Mother, who, though she could not read, 





thority,to keeppace with the improvements in 








not succeed. 
|dren are to learn—procure for them suitable| Yt Pequired her son to read to her his daily 
|accommodations, books and apparatus—ein-| lesson at the school, and judged of his profi- 
| ploy, for their benefit, the best instructers—|Ciency, as she could, by general appearances, 
so that she correctly applauded his industry 
and rebuked his indolence, as they respec- 
tively occurred. Your speaker has seen the 
grandfather of eighty years, induced to look 
into a geography, in order to correct his little 
grandson, that glaring heresy of modern times, 
that the-curtioturns round on its axis, and after 
pronouncing the assertions of the little philo- 


|and then keep our eye constantly upon them,| 
their progress, and their instrnetion—encour- 
age their despondency—repress their way- 
wardness—show an interest in their studies, 
or we may be assured they will not. Ina 


word, let us post up, every day, the whole 
concern, that we tnay have founder our eye, 





sopher*‘nonsense’’—** silly nonsense,”’ became 
interested in the child’s artless defence of his 
| book, and finally to take lessons from his pu- 
pil, and become a companion of his studies 


Is it objected, that we have not time, thus 
/to attend to the education of our children.— 
‘The answer is, we have as much time to spare 
‘from business, as our children have from 
| amusement, and healthful exercise. But if for months together, The results were valua- 


time be wanting, then let us employ assis-! oe They showed (hat an aged man, in the 
tants, in our other avocations. Why should! midst of business engagements, could learn a 


>t |new science ; and that the effec 
ladies fear to trust the management of house- : hi ¢ sal ts of such a 
: : ‘companionship were most salutary upo 
hold affairs to the exclusive care of servants, | I P y upon the 


}mind of the child. That child was my pupil, 
‘and far surpassed bis classmates, from the 


rati f their daughters, to those wl ’ ‘ é 
education of thetréangy _ arse tgh ye rig: time he took his grandfather into partnership 


cnow be, bette = oe : 
not, or are not known to be, any better qual lin his studies. 


" Ear : wate ' 
fied erm ae than Seton sabe te Every intelligent teacher will oupest too 
Why should fathers consider it indispensa ©] cess, just in proportion as ‘he can induce we 


j > i . c > ‘ . . 
- —— a, CP ME, “ abate " rents to take an interest in the business which 
their farms or their shops, or their merchan- 


he conducts, but which they must superin- 
dise ; while they wholly neglect the proceed- y ‘ P 
; ee tend. Let parents then be the instructers of 
ings of the school, to which are sent those : ‘ : 
g their own children—employing all the assis- 
sons for whom they are thus laboring! If 


lei let " erty |tance they may need or desire; but never 
want leisure, let us employ more help, in a ’ f 
v Sid Ps resigning the business into the hands of an- 


: other. 
not be seduced, nor withheld by any engage- i 


ments, so as not carefully to accompany our Popular Education. 

children, on the thorny path of elementary; In our country there can be no dispute 

acquisition. about the propriety of diffusing the advanta- 
But we are ourselves ignorant of many) ges of education among all classes of our citi- 

things which we wish our children to learn: zens. ‘Though an admitted truth, that virtue 

and in these we may be excused from accom-|and intelligence are the pillars of our social 

panying them. If they are valuable acquisi-| happiness, and political safety, yet this, like 
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mapy other practical convictions, seems with notable errors in education; errors which his profession. And who has a better right 


too many to lave passed from the heart inte have prevailed in times past, and still pre-|to that zeal and that love, than he! Whose 


the creed, without correspondent determina- vail; which have governed whole nations ;|Jabors are to be more durable in time, or 


tion upon action. Give the people light, is which have influenced the affairs of all man- 


heard on all sides, and reiterated by every 
tongue. But year after year elapses, and 
still multitudes of young persons are growing 
up in our country, wholly destitute of the 
most common rudiments ofschool instruction. 
The example of this city is one full of prom- 
ise. The liberal manner in which the ehil- 
dren of all have provided for them, at the 
public expense, the means of being taugat 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, conters 
great honor on Cincinnati. 

The eye of intelligence, in its amplest field 
of contemplation, cannot rest on brighter, 


purer spots, than those occupied by institu-| 


tions consecrated to the development and 
improvement of mind. And a nobier func- 
tion cannot be exercised by man on earth, 
than that of co-operating with the universal 


Parent in his supreme purpose of creation, | 


the advancement of human vature in the road 


of mental and moral perfection. Whenever} 


the eye is directed to those district school- 


houses, built by the munificence of our city, | 
for the education of all who will avail them-| 
selves of their ever open doors, the heart) 


swells with the raptures of a generous sym- 
pathy, and we dwell in joyous anticipation on 
the rich benefits hereafter to be reaped by so- 
ciety, from our city schools. May the spirit 
which actuated the erection of these edifices, 
and which now sustains them, pervade 6ur 
land, till every neighborhood shall be beauti- 
fied by the presence of similar institutions !— 
Dr. J. P. Harrison. 


Extract from Dr. Hariison, 

Primary schools, or those for general in- 
struction in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
are the great seminaries of education for the 
body of the people. It was the remark of a 
great man, that give a child a sufficient mas- 
tery over the luglish language, as to enable 
him to spell, read and write it, and out of this 
amount of instruction, with a desire of im- 
provement, he would work his way to the 
highest achievments of intellectual power. 

Let this love for excellence in one of the 
departments ofour nature, our capacity for 
knowledge, be assiduously fed by every pro- 
cess of instruction, and then, however small 
may be the acquisitions of the young mind at 
the time, yet having the principles of all vi- 
tality and growth, the faculties will soon un- 
fold and exert themselves in eager pursuit of 
truth, till they bathe in those fountains of 
light which burst from the throne of God, and 
pour their living streams over the face of the 
universe, 





Modes of Teaching. 

What fanctions ofmind are we to call into 
activity in the process of teaching? What 
principles are we touse? We cannotso well 
answer this question, as by referring to some 


of action! 


kind, and whose contrasted results are valua- 
ble to us, 


The first of these errors is teaching men to 
imuat or rept at, rather than to think. We 
need to take but a very cursory glance at the 
rreat theatre of human life to know howdeep 
a root this radical error has struck into the 
foundations of education. Look abroad a- 
mong men, and ask yourselves how many of 
the moving multitude inquire into the springs 
How many seek to know the 
causes and consequences of those scenes in 
which they themselves are actors! Or to de- 
scend to details, how many attempt to uader-| 
stand the true principles of the business, in 


which they are engaged? How many can} 
correct a blunder, arising merely from the ap-| 
plication of a principle : Analyze this boas-| 


ited liberty ofours: Look again upon repub-| 


‘lican society in this freest land upon earth!) 


|Separate the living agents from the mere au- 


jmany of the latter ! 


! 

tomata, in this game life, and tell me how | 
how many of the former?) 

| 


‘And if you are not pleased with the result, 


tell me whether this is adecree of nature, or 
a fault of education, Whether you believe, 





ifmen were taught to be independent thiak- 
good or glorious or valuable, in the works of 
their ancesters, that they too, bad an in-dwel- 
ling spirit, whose high prerogative it was, to 


cease to inquire and remain dull floats upon 
jthis ocean of being ! 


But if you would know what the effects of 
thinking are, compare Athens with China. 
Here three hundred millions of people, more | 
than one-third the human race, whose history 
goes far back into remote antiquity, and who 
commenced with no small share of the arts 
and sciences, but who have added not a single 
particle to knowledge, nor taken one step in 
improvement: whose only policy is to pre- 
vent innovation, and whose only power is to 
perpetuate succession. Here another peo- 
ple, whose population does not exceed one- 
tenth that of Ohio; whose place can scarcely 
be found on the map; who commenced bar- 
barians; yet, who have given to the world 
new sciences and new arts and whose mighty 
men infused into language, 

“ Thoughts that breath, and words that burn ;” 

who reconquered their conquerers, by the 
spirit of eloquence, aid whose renown has 
filled the earth. 

What makes this mighty difference’ The 
one learned to repeat, the other to think. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


We come now to a qualification for teach- 
ers, without which I cannot conceive of suc- 
cess in anything. It is a zeal and a love for 








extend the conquests of mind, they pees 


jof his profession. 


wide in extent! Who, much more than hb- 
erty, gives to fleeting life its color and its 
perfume ! Whose influence shall survive the 
monuments of mental glory ! 

Would he compare himself with artists— 
with Phideas, or with Angelo! He is not 
forming a work like theirs, from the cold 
marble, lifeless and perishable ; but is vested 
|with power to mould a heart, warm with the 
| beatings of youth, and direct a mind perren- 
‘nial in freshness, an@ immortal in youth.— 
| Does he compare himself with musicians,— 
with Hande! and Mozart! He is a perfor- 
mer upon amore complex instrument than 
theirs, strung with a thousand cords, and each 
cord susceptible of a thousand tones. Is it 
the hero with whom he would compare him 
That con- 


quers a kingdom of earth; this the dominion 


self; That destroys, this creates 


of mind. Is it the fame of the statesman, 
thathe would reach! ‘The statesman governs 
empires; HE teaches statesmen how to gov- 
ern: that gives laws to property! this, to 
soul, 

If it be fame he seeks, let him look at the 
roll of practical teachers only! What arec- 
! Itisasheet offire. With 
With Plato, with Eu- 


ord of renown 


whom is he enrolled! 


ers, and that while they revered all that w as| cli with Cicero, with Descortes, with Boer- 


jhave, and Newton; with Rush and Adams 
and Dwight; with Socrates, teacher of men ; 





and Paul the apostle of God. 





Let the teacher then remember the glory 
Nor let him suppose, that 
men are unwilling to learn. The history of 
the world is against such a supposition.— 
Wherever there have been found men wil- 
ling to teach, there have been pupils willing 
to learn.—E. D. Vansfield. 


Arithmetic. 

[The old system spoken of in the following 
jarticle, refers to that exhibited in “ Pike's 
Arithmetic,” and other books of similar char- 
acter. The new system, on the other hand, 
is practical and mental arithmetic combined, 
as illustrated in the works of Colburn, and 
still more clearly presented in the ** Eclectic 
Arithmetics” by Joseph Ray. The books of 
Prof. Ray are peculiarly happy in their facili- 
ty of imparting clear and just notions of the 
principles of caiculation, and with the most 
easy and obvious reference to practical 
utility. } 

Systems. Though most teachers, at the 
present time, prefer the new system, and the 
majority of the community are decidedly in 
favor of it; yet there are persons, and some 
whose opinions are entitled to high respect, 
who strongly object to the new system, and 
give a decided preference to the old. To 
such we ought at least to be able to give a 
reason why we prefer the new system. 

For this we shall appeal to facts; they are 
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stubborn things 


_and the side which they favor 
must prevail. It must be allowed by all, that 
previous to the introduction of the new sys- 
tem, fewer persons learned arithmetic than 
At least, fewer made any con- 


at pre sent. 
Very few females 


siderable im tt. 
pretended to study it at all, and the number 


progress 
of either sex, that advanced much beyond the 
four primary rules, was very inconsiderable. 
And the learner was very seldom found, who 
could give asatisfactory reason for any ope- 
ration which he performed. ‘The study of it 
used to be put offto avery late period. Schol- 
ars under twelve or thirteen years of age were 
not considered capable of learning it; and 
generally they were not capable, Many per- 
sons were obliged to leave school before they 
were old enough to commence the study of it. 
At present, the study of arithmetic is very 
general with both sexes, and among all class- 
es. It is taught to advantage even to the 
very youngest scholars in school, and made 
to filla portion of time, which used to be left 
unoccupied. And most scholars now have a 
thorough knowledge of arithmetie at an ear- 
lier age than it used formerly to be commen- 
ced. And scholars, who cannot give a satis- 
factory reason for their operations, are now 
as rare as were formerly those who could, 
But perhaps the advocate for the old sys- 
tem will say, I grant that it wasa little more 
difficult, and on that very account it was a 
better exercise for the mind, and when it was 


learned, it was learned more thoroughly. 


as those taught in the old way, have only to 
go into the best schools taught on the two 
systems, and examine for themselves. Un- 
less they will do this, they will not be con- 
vinced ; and if they do, we do not fear for 
the result. 

We believe alsu that we have reason on 
our side, as well as facts. By the old system, 
the learner was presented with a rule which 
told him how to perform certain operations 
on figures, and when these were done, he 
would have the proper result. But nc reason 
was given for a step. His first application of 
his rule was on a set of abstract numbers, and 
so large that he could not reason on them, if 
he had been disposed to do so. And when he 
had got through, and obtained the result, he 
understood neither whatit was, nor the use of 
it. Neither did he know that it was the 
proper result, but was obliged to rely wholly 
on the book, ov more frequently on the teach- 
er. As he began in the dark, so he contin- 
ved; and the results of his calculation seem- 
ed to be obtained by some magical operation 
rather than by the inductions of reason. 


By the new system, the learner commences 
with practical examples, on which the num- 
bers are so sinall that he can easily reason 
upon them. And the reference to sensible 
objects gives him an idea at once of the kind 
of result which he ought to produce, and sug- 
gests to him the methed of proceeding neces- 
sary to obtain it. By this he is thrown im- 
mediately upon his own resources, and is com- 








But in this we shall again find the faets on our 
side. It cannot be pretended, that those who 
did not study it at all, had their minds exer- 
cised by it ; nor can much more be claimed 
for those who pretended to learnit. In those 
two classes, we have seen, was comprehend- 
ed a very large proportion of the scholars.— 
And with regard to the remainder, a very lit- 
tle observation will show, that the advantage 
is in favor of the new system. I believe most 
teachers who have understood and taught 
well, the new system, will give it as their 
opinion, that most scholars who have studied 
arithmetic well, have learned more of other 








things, and learned them better, than they | 
would have done, if they had not studied arith- | 
metic at all,or had studied itin the old way. 
And in this class of teachers, we shall find a 
great number, who have been successful both 
on the old and new systems. 
no argument at all, at the present time, for a) 


It will pass for 


pelled to exert his own powers. At the same 
time, he meets with no greater difficulty than 
{n 


this way, every step is accompanied with com- 


he feels himself competent to overcome. 


Every new example 
And 
most scholars soon acquire such a habit of 
thinking and reasoning for themselves, that 
they will not be satisfied with any thing, which 
they do not understand, any of their 
studies. 


plete demonstration. 
increases his powers and his confidence. 


in 


Instead of studying rules in the book, the 
reason of which he does not understand, the 
scholar makes his own rules; and his rules 
are ageneralizaticn of hisown reasoning, and 
in a way agreeable to his own associations, 

odes of Teaching. 

We conclude, then, that the new system is 
preferable to the old. We now come to the 
question, What is the best mode of teaching 


. . . . | . . s . 
man, however well skilled in arithmetic he|thenew system? This isa question frequent- 
may be himself, to come forward and say, Ii ly asked, and frequently discussed. In the 
have tried yoursystem, and could not succeed | Way that the question is usually considered, 


with it all; therefore it is good for nothing, |it does not admit of an answer. 


The reply tosuch a one is, You have not ta-| 


ken the troubie to understand the system ;| 
therefore you have not given it a fair trial.— 
And we are sure that a suflicient number of 
successful teachers on the new system can be 
produced to justify such an answer. Those 


who do not believe, that pupils taught by the 





new system, are as ready and expert in the 
use of figures, and in calculation generally, | 


It may be 
briefly stated to be his who teaches the best. 
But then it will be found to be the best enly 
in his hands. For any other teacher, anoth- 
er method would be better ; so that the meth- 
od must be suited to the teacher; and the 
teacher again, to be successful, must adapt 
his method to the scholar. For, until man- 
kind-are all made to think alike, and act 
alike, and look slike, it will be worse than 





useless, it will be absolutely injurious, to ea- 
deavor to make them teach alike or learn 
alike ; I mean in the detail. For there are 
a few general principles, some of which I 
shall endeavor by and by to explain, which 
are applicable to all, and must be attended 
to by all, who wish to be successful in teach- 
ing. The best method for any particular in- 
structer, is that by which he can teach the 
best. It is that, which is suited to his par- 
ticular mode of thinking, to his manners, to 
his temver, and disposition; and generally, 
also, it will be modified by the character of 
his school. So thatif I am to give an instruc- 
ter particular directions with regard to teach- 
ing, I must see him in his school, and see him 
teach. Then my instructions would not tend 
tochange his manner, but to improve it, if it 
were faulty. 

Teachers are very apt to pride themselves 
upon some plan, which they have discovered, 
for keeping up the attention of the scholars, 
or of directing their attention to some impor- 
tant point, or of making them remember cer- 
tain things, or of explaining certain difficult 
subjects, or of exciting emulation among their 
pupils, and many other things of the like 
kind—which, they suppose, ifit were gener- 
ally known and adopted, would be a great 
improvement ;—not being aware that the 
thing is peculiarly adapted to themselves, and 
to themselves only, and that if another per- 
son were to attempt the same thing he would 
fail. Many have felt so much confidence in 
improvements of this kind, mistaking a partic- 
ular case in which they have been success- 
ful for a general principle, that they have 
been at the pains to prepare books, adapted 
to those particular modes, with the greatest 
But such books al- 
ways fail of general success, not because the 
methods were not good and successful in the 
author’s hands, but because others cannot en- 
ter into the spiritofthem. Such books, if 
they are not used in precisely the way that 


expectations of success. 


'the authors intended, cannot be used at all. 


By these remarks, however, I would by no 
means discourage any teacher from commu- 
nicating his metheds to others. On the con- 
trary, 1 would encourage every one to do it, 
whatever his methods may be. For though 
others should not think proper to adopt them 
exactly, yet they may frequently draw hints 
from them to improve their own. And the 
very fact of a teacher’s giving so much atten- 
tion tohis own methods, as to be able to ex- 
plain them to others, will be very useful to 
himself, and often the cause of improvement 
in them. But no one should feel disappoint- 
ed, because others do not adopt his plans ; 
neither should he despise the plans of others, 
though he does not choose to adopt them 
himself. 

Without giving any very particular direc- 
tions with regard to modes of teaching, I will 
state a few general principles, that will apply 
to almost all modes; and whoever will pur- 
sue his own mode according to them, wil 
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teach successfully. Most of them are appli- 
cable to all other subjects, as well as to arith-| those designed to be officers, in the army. 
metic. And if, in the course of the lectures, | 
youmay have bcard them from others, ormay ‘to the district and high schools and teachers’ 
hear them hereafter, which I dare say will be | seminaries, which are most necessary for our 
the ease, they will not be injured by the rep-| own country, and of themselves form a com- 


etition. 


My remarks will be confined, principally, 


‘plete and harmonious system for the educa- 
Tir c tion of the whole people. 
_, iwe ' p> co >t wan od F : 
Prussian System of Public Rnatractian.| II. General Governmental Organization.— 

(The following is taken from a work enti- 
tled, ‘A Report on THe Prussian SysTEM | 
or Pusiic [nsTRUCTION, AND ITS APPLICARILI- 
ty Tro THE Untrep Sratres; py Proressor 
Catvin KE. Strowe.’—One volume ISmo., 
Price 25 cents. 

(¢This little volume ought to be read by 
every teacher, parent, and friend of educa- 
tion in the United States. } | 

. . . ome . has a school-board and a board of examiners 

Tue kingdom of Prussia, at the present. ee oo an ; 

time, affords the rare spectacle of an abso-| fF the superintendence of the educational 

‘ a § , 
lute sovereign, exerting all his power for the Concerns of the province, and who are direct- 
>] . ; ; é 

intelligence and moral improvement of his|ly responsible to the minister. In every 
people. ‘The government of Prussia, in which | province, there is designed to be a university 
the voice of the king is every thing, and the of the highest class. 

voice of the people nothing, does more for 

the education of the whole people, than has/cies, of which there are twenty-eight in the 
ever been done by any other government on| kingdom. 


For the whole kingdom, there is a minister 
of public instruction, whois a member of the 
king’s cabinet, and with the assistance of a 
council, composed of clergymen and laymen, 
has the superintendence of public instruction 
}throughout the monarchy. The kingdom is 


| divided into ten provinces, and each province 


The provinces are subdivided into regen 





The president and council of the 
earth. 

1. General Plan.—The general plan of pub-| tion, and report to the provincial board.-- 
lic instruction in Prussia, contemplates five) The 1egencies are subdivided into circles ; 
different grades of instruction, as follows : | each circle has its educational inspector, and 
Ist. Elementary district schools, for the | a suitable number of gymnasia and teachers» 


instruction of all the children in the king-|Se¢™!Naries, according to the wants of the 
The circles again are subdivided 


regency superintend the aflairs of the educa- 





dom, in the elementary branches. | population. 


24. High schools, for the purpose of giving | int» parishes, each of which has elementary 


a good business education to those who have|and high schools sufficient for its whole pop- 
5 ulation, under the supervision of committees 
; 


through with the primary course, in the 
_ : by the government, and directly 


entary schools, P weet : 
ous * Aah . : - the responsible to the circie inspectors. Besides 
3d. Gymnasia, for the instruction of the, , | ; 
: =o: - | these, there are examiners and counsellors, 
south, who are to enter the universities, in| , 
) - | the number of whom varies according to cir- 


| appointed 


the languages and sciences. 
Ath. The teachers’ seminaries, for the par- 


. the 
i instruction of those who are to spend ~ 
Coenen it |time and labor employed. 


‘cumstances. All these officers are paid for 
ir services, according to the amount of 
; : ‘ The minister of 
their lives in the business of teaching. 


|public instruction is always a protestant ; 


he highest : , ‘ : 
iii but in the selection of every subordinate offi- 


5th. Universities, in which 
branches of literature and scieace, and the 


; : cer, the most scrupulous regard is paid to the 
various learned professions are studied. 


religious views of the community in which he 

These five classes of institutions are de-| i. 1, ace: for example, in every parish where| 
signed for the whole kingdom, and the advan- |, majority are catholics, the majority ofthe 
tages of them, as nearly as possible, are equal- school committee must be catholics, and the! 
ly diffused. Besides these, there are other in- | inority protestants; and in the parishes! 
stitutions, the establishment of which is regu-| where the majority is protestants, the re-| 
lated by the various wants of the population | yore, | 
in different parts of the kingdom. Among) 


these are. keep their Children at School.—Ali chil-| 


Ist. Infant schools, or dame’s schools, as dren, between the ages of five and fourteen, | selves entirely to the 


they are there called, for the care of neglect- are permitted to attend school, and all be- 
ed and orphan children, who are not of suita- | tween the ages of seven and fourteen, are 
ble age to be admitted to the elementary dis- | obliged to attend. No excuse, whatever, is 
trict sclools. 

294. Female working schools, for the in- 
struction of girlsin needle work, and other 
appropriate employments of their sex. 

3d. Manufacturers’ and mechanics’ schools, 
for the instruction of apprentices in those 
branches of science, which will afford them 
most important aid in their several occupa- 
Cx 


solute idiocy. 
committee of every parish to consult the par- 
ish registers, and take an accurate census of 
all children born in the parish; and of the 
school masters, to keep an accurate record 
of all the children who attend, note every 
instance of absence or tardiness, and report 
to the committee. If the committee find 


lone. that any child is negligent in his attendance, 
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admitted, short of physical inability, or ab-| er to pe 
Itis a duty of the school| in the 





4th. Military schools, for the education of or any does not attend at all, the parent or 


guardian of such child, is immediately visi- 
ted, causes of delinqueney are inquired into, 
and if the reasons are not satisfactory, he is 
admonished to do his duty, and if this ad- 
monition fails, he is again visited and ad- 
monished by the elergyman of his parish— 
and, if he still continue negligent, he is pun- 
ished by fines or by civil disabilities ; and, 
as a last resort, where all other means have 
failed, his children are taken from under his 
care, and educated by the loeal authorities. 
The children of poor parents are supplied, 
at the public expense, with clothing and 
books when absolutely necessary : and when 
the services of children of the laboring clas- 
ses are needed by their parents, the hours of 
attendance on school are so regulated as to 
meet this exigency. Should the parents ob- 


yect to the religious instruction of the schools, 


their children are allowed to withdraw du- 
ring the hours when religious instruction is 
given; and, in these cases, the parent is 
obliged to give the religious instruction him- 
self, or cause it to be given by some appro- 
ved clergyman of his own creed. ‘The re- 
ports of the school masters and of school 
committees are regularly transmitted to the 
minister of public instruetion—and the ab- 
sence, or tardiness, or negligence of any 
child in the kingdom is known. So com- 
pletely suecessful has the plan been in secur- 
ing a uniform attendence, that the number of 
children, regularly attending school, is grea- 
ter than the whole number in the kingdom 
between seven and fourteen, the period in 
which attendance is peremptorily demanded 
by law. 

IV. Duty of Parishes to maintain 
Schools.—Every parish is required to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of schools for the 
instruction of all the children in the parish— 
and in no case is there to be more than one 
hundred children in the same school. 

The following things are demanded by 
the law, as essential to the maintenance of 
every school. 

Ist. A suitable income for school masters 
and mistresses—and a certain provision for 
them when they are past service. 

2d. A building for the purposes of teach- 
ing and exercise, properly laid out, kept in 
repair, and warmed. 

3d. Furniture, books, pictures, instru- 
ments, and all things necessary for the les- 
sons and exercises. ; 

4th. Pecuniary assistance for necessitous 


Il. Duty of Parents and Guardians to scholars. 


Teachers are required to devote them- 
business of teaching.— 
They cannot engage in any other employ- 
ment, whatever, without the consent of the 
committee ; and the committee have no pow- 
rmit them to do anything that would 
least, interfere with their professional 
duties. ‘To relieve them from all anxiety in 
regard to provision for their families, they 
are comfortably supported when disabled 
from service, and their widows and children 
provided for, in case of theirdeath. ‘These 
expenses are mostly paid by a parish tax, 
and the committees are legally responsible ; 
but public funds are provided, as far as pos- 
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sible, especially for the support of disabled 
teachers and theirfamilies, When the mem- 
bers of a school district are of different sects, 
the school mester is to be of the faith of the 
majority, and his assistant of that of the mi- 
nority. ‘The school committee are chosen 
on the same principle. 

V. Course of Instrucvion.—The law de- 
clares thatevery complete elementary school 











mustcomprehend the following objects : 
Ist. Religious instruction, as a means of 
forming the moral character of children, ac- 


cording to the positive truths of christianity. | 
"— ‘ . e } , oo TS , 

2d. ‘The German language, and in prov- | Ol Prussia. In each regeney, where the 

inces where a foreign language is spoken, | "Umber of protestants and catholics are near- 


the language of the country in addition to 
the German. 


with the general principles of drawing. 

4th. ‘Phe elements of physics, geography, 
general history, and especially the history 
of Prussia. 

Sth. Singing, with a view to improve the 
voices of the children, and to perfect and en- 
noble the popular songs and church psal- 
mody, 

Gth. Writing and gymnastic exercises, 
which fortify all the senses, especially that 
of sight. 

7th. The simplest manual labors and hus- 
bandry. 

Every high school is required to give still 
more complete instruction in all the branches 
above mentioned; and, in addition to these, 
to teach Latin, the more important modern 
languages, such as the French and English, 
end the constitution and laws of Prussia. 

Every scholar in the elementary schools, 


is required to complete the full course of 


seven vears, and in the high schools, the 
course of three years in addition; and aecu- 
rate reports on this subject are regularly 
transmitted to the minister of public in- 
struction. 

The bible is the basis of religious instruc- 
tion in all the schools: the protestant chil- 
dren are tanght from the protestant transla- 
tion, and the eatholic children from the eath- 
olic translation, and the Jewish children 
from the Old ‘Testament, if the parents re- 
quire it. 

Where parents assume the religious in- 
struction of children themselves, or commit 
it to religious teachers of their own creed, 
the school committees are required to make 
rigorous examination, and report accurately 
to the government, respecting the kind and 
amount of religious instruction given. 


VI. Supply of Teachers.—In order to | of Schools.—The schools are committed to 


furnish the numerous schools with well- 
qualified teachers, each of the twenty-eight 
regencies, into which the kingdom 1s div’- 
ded, is required to maintain at least one sem- 
inary for the education of teachers. Not 
more than seventy pupils can be received 
into any one of these seminaries ; the age of 
admission is from sixteen to eighteen, and 
the term of study three years. ‘The law de- 
clares, that ‘the principal aim of these semi- 
aaries shall be, to form teachers, sound both 
in body and mind; to imbue them with sen- 
timents of religion, and with zeal and love 
for their dyties,’ The course of instruction 


jteacher’s seminary for each religion: but 
3d. ‘The elements of geometry, together | Where the inequality is great, the schools of 
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and exercises comprehends all the branches ceive license to exercise his functions in 
which are taught in the elementary high! Prussia, until he has been examined and ap- 
schools : particular attention is given to sing- proved as to his knowledge and disposition 
ing and playing on the organ. ‘They are |in respect to common school instruction. 


instructed in regard to the best methods of | 


The government of the schools is required 


teaching; and for the sake of practice in/to be paternal and religious. Every school 


this branch, model schools are attached to all | 
these seminaries, in which the pupils, under 
the superistendence of the teachers, give 
daily instruction. | 

The same care to maintain involate the 
rights of conscience, is manifested in — 
as in all the other educational establishments 


ly equal, there is established, if possible, a 


ithe less numerous sect are supplied from a 
| teachers’ seminary of the same sect, in an- 
otherregency. In all the teachers’ semina- 
iries, common to protestants and catholics, 
each pupil receives the religious instruction 
|appropriate to his own creed, 

After having gone through the regular 
course of preparation, the candidate is rigor- 
ously examined, in respect to the acquisitions 
he has made, and his aptness to teach, and 
he receives a certificate, indictive of his de- 
gree of qualification. Of these certificates 
there are three grades: * Excellent,’ ‘ Suffi- 
cient,’ and *Passable.’ Such as prove in- 
competent, are either wholly rejected, or sent 
‘back to continue their studies. ‘Those who 
‘are accepted, then receive commissions from 
ithe government, and are placed in larger or 
|smaller schools, according to their capacity. 
No one can decline a government appaint- 
ment, but every one has the opportunity to 
learn promotion, by meritorious effort. ‘The 
‘teachers are all subjected to a most rigorous 
responsibility, which has all the promptness 
and efficiency of the strictest military dis- 
cipline. ‘They are required to form associa- 
tions for mutual improvement and the combi- 
nations of experience, ard are furnished with 
libraries and apparatus at the expense of the 
government. The support of teachers has 
already been noticed under the Fourth Head ; 
and, in addition to this, the law declares that 
they ‘have a right to expect, that every one 
should pay them the respect and gratitude to 
which they are entitled as laborers in the 
sacred work of education. Masters and 
mistresses ought, therefore, to be the object 
of general esteem, due to their laborious and 
honorable functions.’ 











VIL. Seperintendence and Government 


the superintendence of the several officers 
described under the Second Head. In addi- 
tion to these, the civil magistrates of the) 
several towns, are required to exercise a 
general supervision, and aid the school com- 
mittee, with all their authority. It is made 
the special duty of clergymen to visit the 





schools—to watch over the conduct of the! 


is required to be opened and closed with 
reading the scriptures, singing and prayer. 


No severe or degrading punishments are 
allowed, which would tend to diminish self- 
respect, or make the pupil forget that he isa 
man ; and no rewards are offered, but public 
approbation and increased opportunities of 
learning. 


VIII. Private Schools —The govern- 
ment intend that the public schools shall be 
the best possible ; but they do not prohibit, 
but rather encourage the establishment of 
private schools. ‘These private schools, 
however, are obliged to make the same ac- 
curate reports, and are subject to the same 
rigorous responsibilities: the pupils are 
bound to the same punctuality and complete- 
ness ; and appropriate religious instruction 
is, On no pretence, to be omitted. ‘The time 
allotted to religious instruction, is to be two 
or three hours each week. ‘Small christian 
sects throughoui the country, and Jews also, 
are permitted to organize, according to their 
particular constitution and discipline, the 
management of their own schools.’ ‘The 
law also says: 

‘If the public schools fear injury from the 
neighborhood of private ones, they have only 
to endeavor to avert the evil, by redoubling 
their efforts after perfection. ‘The instruc- 
tion of females is never committed to any 
but married men, or to those of their own 
sex. Those who receive young pupils as 
boarders, must ask permission of the local 
school authorities, who are to examine into 
the moral fitness of the, applicants, and 
whether their house be suited to the under- 
taking, and if no objection exist, permission 
must be granted.’ 

The several particulars above mentioned, 
constitute the most important features of the 
Prussian school system. here are numer- 
ous other regulations, which show equal 
wisdom and the anxious attention of the gov- 
ernment to particulars, the most minute, 
which might affect the prosperity or useful- 
ness of the public schools. For example : 
the school houses throughout the kingdom 
are constructed on a carefully devised and 
uniform plan ; they oceupy pleasant and 
healthful locations, and are furnished with 
neat play grounds, gardens and work shops. 
The boys’ schools have public examinations 
at regular intervals ; but in the girls’ schools, 
both public and private, the parents only are 
permitted to attend the examinations, and all 


| public exhibitions of every sort are prohib- 


ited. 

This system, wise and admirable as it is, 
the king did not attempt to force upon his 
people at once and in opposition to long- 





teachers—to excite and encourage the chil-| cherished prejudices. On the contrary, in 
dren in the prosecution of their studies—to| those parts of his kingdom, where there had 
urge on parents the importance and advan-| been no system of public instruction enforced 
tages of educating their children, and to) by law, as in the provinces on the Rhine, 
preach at regular intervals on the subject of; he had recourse, first, to the influence of 





general edueation. No clergyman can re-| persuasion and example; and though the 


oe AC. yet 
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whole system was completed in 1819, it did 
not become legally binding on the Rhenish 
provinces till 1825. Itis impossible to con- 
template this system without admiring the 
completeness and beauty of the plan—the 
wisdom, benevolence, and good taste of its 
minutest regulations—and the promptness 
and efficiency with which every part of it is 
carried into execution. 

Who will refuse to do honor to the mon- 
arch that has thus devoted himself to the best 
interests of his people, and has devised and 
executed so admirable a plan for their intel- 
lectual and moral improvement ! 

When shall we see republicans doing for 
themselves what this absolute sovereign is 
doing for his people ? 

The applicability of this system to the 
United States, forms a second part of Prof. 
Stowe’s work; and will be presented, in 
brief, in the next number of the ‘“* Common 
School Advocate.” | 


Mansrietp’s Postrican Grammar of the 
United States; or a complete view of 
the theory and practice of the General 
and State Governments, with the relations 
between them. By Epwarp D. Mans- 
FIELD, Professor of Constitutional Law 
in Cincinnati College.—Being one of the 
‘“‘Eciectic Series or Scnoont Books.” 


This work is dedicated to the young men 
of the United States, and they cannot do 
better than to study it, for no where can 
they find as much information respecting 
the political institutions of their country, in 
as condensed and clear a form, as in this 
work.—The edition before us is stereotyp- 
ed. In thus perpetuating his work we think 
Mr. Mansfield has done wisely, for we can- 
not doubt thet when more known, the ‘ Po- 
litical Grammar’ will be used very generally 
as a text book for schools and colleges—it 
is clear, logical, elementary, and condensed. 
We know not of any book better fitted to 
give the outlines of ascience, than this is to 
give those of political law and action. 

It begins with forty-eight definitions, by 
which the student is enabled to follow the 
writer’s after-argument with ease, and the 
writer to argue with clearness and certainty. 
In beginning his work thus, Mr. Mansfiekd 
has made use of mathematical habits of 
thought with judgment, and great success : 
next comes an historical account of the ori- 
gin of our present Constitution, in which the 
writer goes back to the first peopling of our 
country, and traces the various changes from 
the Colonial to the Confederative, and from 
that to the present form of government. He 
gives the essence of some of the earlier 
leagues formed and proposed among the 
states; and also the articles of the general 
Confederation of 1777 ;—pointing out at the 
close of the chapter, the progress towards 
union which had been made up to that 
pexiod. 





The next chapter treats of the existing 
constitution: it takes up clause after clause, 
and comments upon each, stating the ques- 
tions which have been raised, and the deci- 
sions and opinions which have been express- 
ed respecting them. In this chapter may 
be found a complete sketch of Constitution- 
al Law, with references to those reports and 
works which must be read to gain a full 
At the close of it the 
Instrument is given in its connected form ; 


idea of the subject. 


together with Washington’s farewell letter, 
and the ordinance of °87 for the governing 
of what was then the north-west Territory. 

In chapter third we have the history of the 
ratification of the constitution, with the va- 
rious objections made to it in the State Con- 
ventions, and the changes proposed by them, 
In this chapter are also given extracts from 
Washington’s letter to the president of Con- 
gress, accompanying the Constitution ; it is 
a paper which serves to show the light in 
which that great man viewed the question of 
consolidation, of late years agitated at the 
South. ‘That question is of vital impor- 
tance, and Mr. Mansfield’s book is through- 
out with Washington and Webster upon it: 
all is well. | 

The fourth chapter gives an insight into | 
the leading features of the State Govern-. 
ments, and is peculiarly deserving of study: 
—as is also the fifth in which are stated | 





and great principles of groundwork of both | 
Federal and State Constitutions. 

Lastly, come two chapters giving an ac- 
count of the operation of the National and} 
State Governments; into these chapters is | 
condensed a mass of information respecting | 
the Executive Departments, modes of pro- | 
ceeding, &c. not easily obtained elsewhere, | 
and no where found in so connected and lo-| 
gical a form. All parts of the work are | 
easily referred to by means of the very ex- 
cellent index at the beginning. We can| 
compare Mr. Mansfield’s Grammar, as a| 
school-book, with but two other works: one 
is judge Story’s Commentaries, abridged for 
the use of high schools and colleges ; and 
of the two we give the preference decidedly 
to the Grammar, as giving a more clear and 
full outline of political law in much less 
than half the space—Judge Story treats of 
the Federal Constitution and its powers, but 
not of the State Governments, nor the mode 
of operation of either.—The other work re- 
ferred to, is the Political Class Book by 
William Sullivan and George B. Emerson 
of Boston; a very excellent and popular 
work, and which is so far from being a rival 
of Mr. Mansfield’s that we should look on 
it as being almost a necessary companion. 





seventeen propositions, showing the nature | moerehant ¢ 


The Class Book treats of political truth in 
the broadest sense of that term; of society 
in the abstract, of religion, education, and 
the social rights and relations; the Grammar 
treats of governmental truth, and of that not 
generally, but 9s existing in the United 
States. The two works have different 
spheres, one within the other; and although 
Mr. Sullivan’s work ) much of 
Governments, and something of that of the 
Union, it cannot 


savs State 


Qos whole be looked on 


as a rival of Mr. Mansfield’s much more 
particular and detailed exposition. The 
Class Book should be first studied; the 
Grammar next; and then Story, the Fede- 


ralist, Elliott’s Debates, and those of Judge 
Marshall’s opinions referred to by Mr. 


Mansfield.—W est. Mon. Mac. 


Want of Schoolhouses, 

Itis greatly to. be lamented that in our 
original town plots, grounds were not laid 
out and reserved for publie squares, and es- 
pecially for school-houses. Most of our 
towns have no such provision; and in m ny 
it is almost too late to remedy the evil. 
Lands have advaneed so rapidly, at it is 
extremely difficult to procure Suitable ae. 
cemmodations for schools. ‘This is a serious 
hindranee to the 
in Western towns. 


establishment of schools 
‘Teachers generally are 
not able to purchase the amount of land ne- 
cessary for a school-house, and to erect suit- 
able buildings: and the income from their 
schools will not enable them to pay a great 
rent for school-rooms. which, by the w av, 
are scarcely to be had at any price—How 
then can the people expect to have good * 
\schools? They might as well expect the 
0 open his store solely for their 
accommodation, and to sell his goods below 
cost. Is it not the duty of those who wish 
their children to be edueated, to see that 
proper places are provided for the accom- 
modation of schools. People complain of 
the want of good teachers. It is true. there 
is a want of such; but there is a 
want than that—fhe want of good school- 
houses. Provide these, and you will find 
teachers.— 7 winine. 


greater 


Our Schoolthouses,. 

These humble institutions seattering light in 
every direction, are the guardians of freedom 
and the strength of our country. From 
every one of our school-houses in this re- 
public, there goes forth a stream of light 
that falls upon, and cheers, and improves, 
every farm, and workshop, and family 
hearth, in the neighborhood. ‘The school. 
house is the former and nourisher of the 
mind in the district. It is the place where 
the farmer, and the mechanic, the mothers 
receive their education. Shut the door of 
the school-house, and agriculture is forgot- 
ten, manufactures cease, and ecommerce stops. 
Strike from existence these intellectual foun- 
tains, which are daily pouring light and lib- 
erty over the land, and all is nighi—the 
darkness of midnight and barbarism. 

Friends of education! fo neglect these 
school-houses is as criminal, and shows the 
same want of patriotism and philanthropy, as 
to destroy them. Have you thought of this? 
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COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 











TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


A warm friend of common Schoolshas said, ‘Among 
the duties of the guardians of public education, it isone 
thing to provide the ways and means in support of the 
cause, another tu obtain competent teachers, and last, 
to furnish them, as you would the mechanic o¢ the ar- 
tist, if you would expect the best result from their la- 
bors, with proper tools and materials—that is to say, 
with the best books. Money lavished in the purchase 
of inferior books, is not only lost; but that time, 
which is the most precious to the young for improve- 
ment, is gone, and cannct be redeemed, 


The friends of education are requested to examine 
the *ECLECTIC SERIES. Their merit wii, 
doubtless, gain for them a wide circulation, and they 
are recommended toal ‘Teachers who wish to intio- 
duce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES. 


Published and for sale atthe * Cincinnati School 
Book Depo-itory,” by Truman & Suita :— Pillsburg, 
Ly J. N. Patterson & Ca: Wheeling, by J. Fisher & 
Son: Louisville, by Morton and Smith: Nashville, by 
W. A. E:chbaum: Lexington, by A. ‘I’. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson: New Orleans, by 
Hotchkiss & Co.: St. Louis, oy Turnbull: Creveland, 
by Stuiong & Co.: Dayton, by Barratt & Brown, Co- 
lumbus, W. Beil. 


THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, to 
teach young Children how to Spell and read. By Wil- 
liam H. Mc’Guffey. In press. 


THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; for young 
children consisting of progressive Lessons in Reading 
and Spelling in easy words of one and two Syllables. 
Illustrated with numerous handsome Pictures. By 
William H. Me’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinnati 
College. Stereotyped. 


THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER;; consis- 
ting of interesting progressive Lessons in Reading and 
Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Schools.— 
Ulustrated with handsome Engravings. By William 
Al. Mc’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinnati College. 
Stereolyped. 


THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; contain- 
ing choice Lessons in Prose and Poetry; with plain 
Rules and Directions for avoiding common e:rors. By 
William H. Me’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinuati 
College. Just puvlished. 


THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a se- 
lection of Exercises in Reacing, fiom standard A meri- 
can aud English Authors; with Rules and Directions. 
By William H. Mc’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinnati 
College. Jn press. 


It is believed, that the Ectectic Reapers are not 
equaled by anv other series iv the English languaye.— 
Professor Mc’Guffey’s experience it; teaching, and spe- 
cial attention, in early life, to the department of read- 
ing and spelling—his peculiar acquaintance with the 
wants of the young mind—and_ his enthusiastic interest 
in the promotion of comunon schools, render him most 
admirably qualified for his undertaking. ‘This series of 
Readers is the result of much labor. In preparing the 
two first books, he has taken a class of young pupils in- 
to his own house, and has taught them spelling and 
reading for the express purpose of being able to judge 
with the greatest accuracy of the best method of pre- 
paring the Reading Books, The Lessons and Stories 
which he has adopted in the First and Second Books, 
are probably the most simple, and yet the most instruc- 
tive, amusing and beautiful for the young mind that 
can be found in our language. The Third and Fourth 
Books, being in regular gradation above the First and 
Second, are made up of beautiful and chaste selections 
from prose and poetry: the whole forming a progress- 
ive series, (of excellent moral tendency) peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose of instruction. 


THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive 
Method of Instruction; with a concise System of Book- 
keeping ; designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
By Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematic= in the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati; Jate Teacher of 
Arithmetic in that Institution, Jn press. 


The Eclectic Arithmetic combines menta! exercises 
with the use of the slate, making a very complete sys- 
tem for all practical purposes—being in dollars aud 
cents. , 


RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Slerectyped, 


Ray’s Little Arithmetic consists of tables, Questions 
and Exercises, to employ the mind and fingers: de- 
signed to go before the slate and prepare for it. It is 
very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to the 
capacities of yeung children. Several thousands Lave 
been sold ina shoit time, and itis considered the best 
intellectual Arithmetic for young beginners ever pub- 
lished . 


RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithme- 
tic, for Children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic 
Series. Stereotyped. 


A careful examination of these Arithmetics will 
show that their Author (who is a very successtu! teach- 
er of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them 
—as al! bcoks for school uses ought to be prepared — 
from the results of actual experiment and observation 
in the school room. ‘They are comprehensive, contain- 
ing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 
class; and by judicious arrangement in printing, are 
renderec the cheapest bocks in this Gepartment of edu- 
cation. 


The Eclectic Systein of Instruction now predominates 
in Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland. Itis in these 
countries that the subject of education has been deemed 
of paramount importance. ‘The art of teaching par- 
ticularly, has there been most ably and minutely inves- 
tigated, 


The Eclectic System, ‘aims at embodying all the val- 
uable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of 
any party. It rejects the uniue predilection for the 
mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of positive 
knowledge and practical application.’ 


It is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
school books, and so few which are really meritorious 
and adapted to the purposes of instruction 2? ; 


This question though often asked, may be easily an- 
swered. Wantof adaptation to their work on the 
part of the authors, is, undoubiedly, the true cause, to 
which may be attributed the ill success of many of 
those who attempt to prepare books for the school 
room. 


Upon the same principle that a mechanic, er any 
other person, seldom attains success in more than one 
art—so, also, it must be admitted, that no one man can 
expect to succeed in preparing books for every depart- 
ment of the school. A man may possess eminevt at- 
tainments 9s a scholar, and te very familiar with the 
sciences but still he may not * be apt to teach,’ nor 
even successful in preparing one of the most elementary 
works for primary schools. 


Again; A person may be highly successful in the 
preparation of an Arithmetic, and receive the well- 
merited praise and thanks of a large number of tench- 
ers and parents, for his admirable adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fal in 
preparing a Grammar, or a work on Geography ; and 
for the simple reason, that his powers are not adapted 


to that particular department. 


In preparing the Eciectic Seriks, the principle of 
division of labor has been adopted, and the books for 
the different departinents have been assigned to differ- 
ent individuals—to men of a practical character, who 
are extensively known as successful teachers in the 
branches hey have undertaken, aud who know the 
wants of schools from actual experiment and observa- 
tion in the school room. 


The Eciectic Series will be extended as fast as a 
due regard to the interests of the books will admit.— 
Itis intended that nota single werk will be admitted 
into the series unless it be considered decidedly better 
for purposes of instruction, than any other of its kind 
extent. 





Itis the determination «f the publishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type 
and good paper—to have them well boun¢, and to sell 
them at low prices. ’ 


OcPSchool Committees and ‘Teachers will be gra- 
tuitously supplied with copies of the above books for 
examination, on application to any of the publishers, 





New School Books. 

We are sincerely pleased with the appearance 
of a series of school books under the title * Eclec- 
tic School Series.” We have before us the Frst 
and Second Readers. This series of Readin 
Books is prepared by Prof. M’Guffey, of Miami 
University. From the preface, we learn that 
this gentleman did not rely on past experience 
merely in preparing these works, nor alone upon 
| philosophy, but that he took a class of young chil- 
\dren into his house, and by experimental teaching 

repared the books, at least the First Reader.— 

he work evidences this care. The selections 
are very simple, very entertaining, and of unim- 
peachable morality. It is difficult to be simple 
without being silly, and being simple to be inter- 
esting. Yet Prof. M’Guffey has succeeded rare- 
ly in avoiding the evil and securing the good.— 
We think no school can ase these without some 
of the following effects, viz: great facility on the 
part of the teacher; great ease in understanding 
them by the scholars ; great interest in the selec- 
tions ; and (if the plan of the questions be adopted ) 
great progress in learning to think of what they 
read. They are got up in a very superior style ; 
—the paper is good, the type clear, and the cuts 
are well done. We see no eastern school book 
with which the Eclectic series would not com- 
pete to great advantage.—Cin. Jour. 

[From Mr. A. W. Corey—of the firm of Corey, 
Fairbank and Webster, lat? publishers of the “ Prima- 
ry Reader,”? the ‘Elementary Reader,” &e, Mr. 
Corey has been a practical teacher, and well knows 
what a School Book ought to be.] 

I have examined with care the Ecrectic First and 
Seconp Reavers, anil will cheerfully give my opinion 
of their merits. ‘ 

I have tested experimentally their utility and adapt- 
edness to the end for which they were designed—having 
used them successfully in the instruction of my own 
children. 

Their Excellencies consist, 

Ist. In a happy conception of subjects,--subjects 
with which small children are familiar, and which are 
therefore, calculated at once to arrest their attention, 
and excite an interest in their minds, 

2d. In the striking coincidence between the Pictoral 
representations and the Lessons. The child perceives 
that he is reading in accurate description of the things 
represented in the Picture, which greatly increases his 
interest in the Lesson. 

3d. In the adaptation of language and mode of ex- 
pression to the capa: ities of small children, while at 
the same time there is nothing puerile. In this partic- 
ular, in which so many fail, I consider the author of 
the Eclectic Series to have been peculiarly successful. 





4th. In the gentle and natural graduation of style, 
adapted to the pregreesive improvement of children. 
5th.2Thezmoral tendency of the Lessons. There is 
nothing taught in these Books but what a parent, desi- 
rous of the present and future welfare of his child, 
would be willing for him to know, 

I consider these books as unsurpassed if equaled by 
any thing of the kind Ihave seen. 
—_—lee_e_ce__ 

KENDALL & HENRY’S 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Corner or Fouatn anv Sycamore Sr’s. 








